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"Your note gave me pleasure, as how should it not, written
in such a spirit.

"But you do not know, perhaps, that I have entered my 8th
decade. After 20 years nearly, as an outdoor custom house
officer, I have lately come into possession of unobstructed
leisure, but only just as, in the course of nature, my vigour
sensibly declines. What little of it is left I husband for cer-
tain matters as yet incomplete, and which indeed may never be
completed.

"I appreciate, quite as much as you would have me, your
friendly good will and shrink from any appearance to the con-
trary.

"Trusting that you will take all this, & what it implies, in
the same spirit that prompts it, I am,

"Very truly yours,

"HERMAN MELVILLE.
"To

"Professor MacMeehan,
"Dec. 5,'89."

Melville was using his "unobstructed leisure" in a return
to the writing of prose. Ten prose sketches and a novel were
the result. But the result is not distinguished. The novel,
Billy Budd, is built around the character of Jack Chase, the
"Handsome Sailor." In the character of Billy Budd, Mel-
ville attempts to portray the native purity and nobility of the
uncorrupted man. Melville spends elaborate pains in analys-
ing "the mystery of iniquity," and in celebrating by contrast
the god-like beauty of body and spirit of his hero-. Billy Budd,
by his heroic guilelessness is, like an angel of vengeance, pre-
cipitated into manslaughter; and for his very righteousness he
is hanged. Billy Budd, finished within a few months before
the end of Melville's life, would seem to teach that though the
wages of sin is death, that sinners and saints alike toil for a
common hire. In Billy Budd the orphic sententiousness is
gone, it is true. But gone also is the brisk lucidity, the sparkle,
the verve. Only the disillusion abided with him to the last

Melville died at 104 East 26th Street, New York, on Men-n past. We came nearest intimacy at these times, and part
